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THE ECONOMIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

Wb must admit that Political Economy in France has lost, 
during the past ten years, much of the ground which it had 
gained in earlier years. Public opinion is against us ; the 
legislature is against us. The fallacies which we had flattered 
ourselves to have rooted out have revived, like weeds mowed 
down by the farmer, with greater vigor than ever. For the 
country, we must deplore this state of things : it must bring 
trying days in the future. For Political Economy, we have 
hopes that the present experience will be more salutary than 
hurtful. It is an ill wind that blows no good, says the prov- 
erb. The temporary triumph of our opponents has caused us 
to retrace our steps ; and the change which is now taking 
place among us will perhaps serve to regain in the near future 
the influence which we have lost. 

Nothing indicates more clearly the movement of economic 
thought than the disposition to make concessions to one or 
other of two opposing principles, — liberty and regulation. 
The problem here suggested does not, to tell truth, admit of 
any absolute answer. There are certain liberties which no 
one would contest, and so are there certain regulations. To 
give a simple and typical example : in our streets, pedestrians 
go and come as they will ; vehicles, however, must keep to the 
right. Ingenious arguments might be advanced wherewith to 
prove that pedestrians ought to submit to the same restric- 
tions as vehicles, or that vehicles should have the same free- 
dom as pedestrians ; but the good sense of mankind will be 
little influenced by such empty rhetoric. Unfortunately, there 
are an infinite number of cases where it is much more difiicult 
to draw the line between what should be permitted and what 
should be forbidden: whence the ceaseless conflict between 
the spirit of regulation and the spirit of liberty. 

The economists of the older French school had a very 
simple mode of disposing of the difliculty : for them, every law 
was suspicious. The dangerous theory of the Paternal State 
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was met by them with the theory, equally dangerous, of 
I'etat ulcere. The phrase, ascribed to Jean Baptiste Say, is not 
to be found in his writings. Bastiat might well have penned 
it. This radical mode of simplifying the problem by suppress- 
ing it has still adherents among us. I will mention but one, 
M. de Molinari, the able successor of Joseph Gamier as editor 
of the Journal des Economistes. M. de Molinari, often a pro- 
found thinker, always an attractive writer, likes to treat the 
State as a policeman on a great scale, of service only for keep- 
ing watch and ward : in other words, as a sort of dealer in 
good order, to whom every other industry should be perempto- 
rily forbidden. Surely, this restricts unreasonably the natural 
sphere of the public power. Every one of the concentric asso- 
ciations which surround us — family, town, country, the human 
race — has its own circumference, which should be neither too 
greatly enlarged nor too narrowly restricted. Is it not ob- 
vious that a civil code, a commercial code, is as necessary in a 
civilized country as a criminal code ? The mere fact that the 
State makes the laws, that it may make good laws or bad laws, 
shows that it must necessarily play a considerable part in the 
economic life of a country. I am even disposed to admit that 
the minimum of its functions should increase as life becomes 
more complicated, and as the diversity of interests becomes 
greater. That most French economists of the new generation 
are disposed to take some such view was recently shown in 
the course of a formal discussion at the Academie des sciences 
morales et politiques. There were at least two good reasons 
for not maintaining the exaggerations of former days: first, 
that they were exaggerations ; second, that moderate persons 
were roused to opposition by them, even led to turn against us. 
But we have by no means concluded with the Minotaur (to 
use another epithet which our predecessors applied to the 
State) a treaty of peace, or even an armistice. The struggle 
continues, and we are far from having disarmed ; for the State 
is by no means content with the ground which we have ceded 
to it. A story is told of Louis XIV. that, while playing chess 
with one of his courtiers, he suddenly called on Boileau to 
decide on a move of his which was declared to be doubtful. 
" Sire," said Boileau at once, " your Majesty has lost." And, 
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as a hubbub arose at this off-hand answer, " Surely," he said, 
" it must be that your Majesty has lost, for otherwise Monsieur 
le Due would never have suggested that the move was doubt- 
ful." The present situation of the State is like Louis XIV.'s. 
Its encroachments, its excesses, are such that, in every case 
where a conflict rises between public and individual action, we 
may say with confidence, however disposed we may be to yield 
to the State the true functions of government, " It is you who 
are in the wrong." Under these circumstances, it is easy to 
see why the relativity of our principles does not prevent us 
from protesting and combating with as much energy as the 
radical economists of former days. 

Our position, then, is clear enough ; and State Socialism in 
France could not adopt, as it has done in Germany, the title of 
" Socialism of the Chair." It is fought at the College de 
France as well as at the Conservatoire des arts et metiers ; 
at the Ecole des mines and at the Ecole des ponts-et-chausstes ; 
at the Ecole des hautes Uudes commerciales as much as at the 
Ecole libre des sciences politiques. It is only in certain of the 
law faculties that the instruction in political economy, recently 
introduced, sometimes fails to ring true. The young instruc- 
tors who have been charged with it, somewhat at haphazard, 
do not all take the same view of their duties; and I could 
name two or three of them who have not been able to substi- 
tute for the study of statute law the study of economic law. 
Others of them, however, have re-enforced very effectively 
the small band of liberal and orthodox economists, and have 
helped them to make face to the enemy on every occasion. 

We are the less able to separate our discussions from tlie 
contentions of every-day life, because our writers on pure 
theory have become few. We think, but we act. Look 
through a list of our best known economists, of those who best 
deserve to be known, and you will find that all of them pay 
much more attention than did their predecessors to questions 
of fact. Leon Say is not, like his famous grandfather, content 
to teach and to write. Thrice minister, senator one day, 
deputy the next, president of some thirty societies, he is as 
much a man of affairs as a man of science. Fr6d6ric Passy in 
the Chamber, Courcelle-Seneuil in the Council of State, L^on 
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Donnat in the Municipal Council of Paris, all during the last 
few years have been steadily engaged in public life. So, 
before them, were Parieu, Jules Simon, Cochut, Clamageran. 
The science of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, great as is its theoret- 
ical value, is yet essentially practical; and the Economiste 
fran^is is read with equal attention by men of business and 
by scholars. Emile Levasseur, Maurice Block, Cheysson, 
Juglar, Coste, Yves Guyot, are statisticians as well as econo- 
mists. Levasseur, moreover, is a geographer, and Cheysson an 
engineer ; Baudrillart is a specialist in agriculture, Stourm in 
finance ; Claudio Jannet is an historian, Jourdan a writer on 
law; and so forth. We have a double right, therefore, to 
take part in the discussion of all economic problems, and we 
do not fail to exercise that right. 

Nevertheless, it is quite certain that we do not always get 
the upper hand. What a defeat, for example, have we not 
met in the matter of freedom of trade ! Not long ago it was 
natural to suppose that universal suffrage would bring the 
definitive triumph of free trade. The war tariffs of the First 
Empire had been maintained, in times of profound peace, 
under the Restoration and under Louis Philippe ; but this was 
supposed to be due to the limitation of the suffrage. The 
capitalists and the producers then had control of the legisla- 
tive bodies, and it was not surprising that our laws should 
sacrifice the interests of thirty millions of Frenchmen to the 
apparent or real interests of a million or two of privileged 
persons. To be sure, the republic of 1848, which introduced 
universal suffrage, made no change in tariff matters ; but it 
might fairly be said that lack of time alone prevented it from 
giving due attention to the interests of the people. After the 
republic came the Second Empire, which finally broke with the 
prohibitory system, and gave our foreign trade the enormous 
impetus with which we are all familiar. How could we help 
believing that this great economic reform was the natural 
result of the preponderance which the reform of the suffrage 
gave to the consumers, whose rights had so long been sacri- 
ficed ? It would then have seemed rash to predict that, as a 
result of this same universal suffrage, protection would revive 
from its ashes before the close of the century. Yet this is 
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what has happened. The readers of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics need not be told what delusions prevail among 
the masses on this subject. The number of persons who 
really profit from protective duties is small, but the number 
who think they do is large; and both classes are roused to 
honest wrath when we set to work to criticise a state of things 
which brings them, or seems to bring them, such agreeable 
largesses. On the other hand, the economists had perhaps 
made the mistake of promising too much. The wealth of 
Prance never increased as fast as it did under the Empire ; but 
those who had been promised that life would become easy com- 
plained that in fact living had become more expensive. Then 
the agricultural crisis came, not to speak of other crises ; and 
the country, seeing that matters went ill, came to the conclu- 
sion that the regime which we had recommended was good for 
nothing. As for the State, this great devourer of funds likes 
little to be deprived of the one tax which, in France as in 
other countries, has always had enthusiastic and powerful 
advocates. Such are the reasons why the worst of taxes are 
the hardest to die. It required the despotic power of an 
emperor to cause the country to submit to a temporary depri- 
vation of them. French democracy had no sooner recovered 
the fulness of its power than it repossessed itself of the 
delightful tax which promises to give back twenty sous for 
every fifteen that it takes. The general tariff of 1881 was 
already high. The agricultural population, which in truth 
was really disturbed in its habits by the double invasion of 
grain from the west and cattle from the east, succeeded in 
bringing about in 1885, and again in 1887, an increase in the 
import duties on grain and on cattle. The rate of increase is 
significant. For many years after 1861 the duty on grain had 
been no higher than sixty centimes a hectolitre. The act of 
March 28, 1885, raised the duty to five times this amount; 
and the act of March 29, 1887, again raised it to the present 
rate of five francs a hectolitre, or about thirty-five cents a 
bushel. On cattle they have done better, or rather worse, as 
these figures show : — 
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Duty for each 
ox, 


cow. 


calf. 


TarifEoflBM .... 3.00franc8 


1.00 francs 


.26 francs 


" " 1874 .... 3.74 " 


1.26 " 


.31 " 


" "1881 .... IB.OO " 


8.00 " 


1.60 " 


" " 1886 .... 26.00 " 


12.00 " 


4.00 " 


" " 1888 .... 38.00 " 


20.00 " 


8.00 " 


" " 1888, for Italy, 60.00 " 


40.00 " 


16.00 " 



These successive enhancements of duty have been possible 
only because our commercial treaties did not include in their 
stipulations the duties on grain and on cattle. Manufacturing 
industries for the present are tied down by the network of 
these treaties. They have no real ground for complaint ; yet 
they await with impatience the year 1892, when they will no 
longer be hampered by international agreements. Who can 
say that after three years the duties on iron — duties quite after 
the American pattern, for they range from forty to fifty per 
cent, on the value — will not be raised ? Or, for that matter, the 
duties upon textile fabrics? The elections which have just 
taken place leave no doubt whatever as to the restrictive ten- 
dencies of the new Chamber : everybody has promised to pro- 
tect everybody. This is almost the only point on which there 
was general agreement among the various candidates, mon- 
archists or radicals, liberals or Boulangistes. 

The only consolation of the French free traders is in the 
absurdities, the contradictions, the inconsistencies, which this 
reactionary policy encounters. In 1888 our deputies, wishing 
each to satisfy the other, voted a heavy duty on Indian corn, 
and thereupon proceeded to exempt from that duty by suc- 
cessive amendments: first, consumption in the arts; second, 
consumption in agriculture ; and, third, consumption for food. 
Finally, at the close of the session, everything had been ex- 
cepted from the duty ; and the Chamber had to submit to the 
humiliation of reconsidering the original vote. 

This powerful ally. Impossibility, has given us still more 
efficient aid in other directions, notably in the regulation of 
sugar duties and bounties, and in railroad matters. 

For some time all the governments of the Continent have 
been trying both to encourage the production of beet sugar 
and to get from it as large a revenue as possible. Thence the 
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constant shiftings in policy, the growth of more and more 
artificial devices. In Prance there have been some half-dozen 
laws on sugar in the last five years, and still another is already 
announced. By the act of 1884 the basis of the excise on 
sugar had been made the quantity of beets treated, and not, 
as before, the quantity of sugar extracted. Thereafter the 
manufacturers had only to select richer beets in order to make 
a considerable part of their product practically free of tax. 
The public continued to pay the excise on the total consump- 
tion ; but the heavy tax was divided between the treasury 
and the manufacturers. The manufacturers pocketed forty- 
four millions of francs in 1886, seventy-one millions in 1887, 
ninety millions in 1888. The sugar men were enthusiastic 
over this very happy innovation, and laughed in our faces 
when we represented that it was not the object of taxation to 
enrich the few at the expense of the many. After a while, 
of course, money began to grow scarce. Ten years ago, the 
French budget showed, as does the budget of the United 
States now, an enormous surplus. The follies of the State, 
its rash ambitions, have brought about the exact reverse of 
this state of affairs ; and, as the subsidies granted to the sugar 
manufacturers served by so much to increase the deficit, the 
Minister of Finance seems to have decided to discontinue 
them. 

In railroads, difficulties of the same sort brought to a sudden 
end an entei-prise even more rash in character. Up to 1878, 
the railroad policy of France had been equally removed from 
the American system, which abandons railways to private in- 
dustry, and from the German system, which makes them 
once for all a public industry. The great agreements of 1859 
had been, so to speak, a contract of marriage between the 
State and the railroad companies; and this union had in 
many ways yielded excellent results. After the political dis- 
turbances of 1877, the government, by way of diverting public 
attention, brought forward a plan of public works which in its 
first form was in no way excessive. It has been called the 
Freycinet plan, and is still so known.* What was then prom- 

*M. de Freycinet, an engineer by profession, was at tliat time Minister of 
Public Works. He is now Minister of War. 
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ised would have been accomplished by this time if the State 
had contented itself with being simply the originator and pro- 
moter of the scheme. But it was the period when the men 
in power believed that the State is capable of everything 
and wished that the State should do everything, — especially 
so long as they represent the State. Private industry was 
officially notified that it would be dispensed with. Loans 
began, in three per cent, redeemable bonds ; the public work- 
shops were opened. The result was what might have been 
predicted. The State became the sole builder of railroads 
and canals. Everybody wanted them; and the government, 
not daring to say no to any one, added so many new lines to 
the first scheme that the total charge, originally set at four 
milliards of francs, finally amounted to ten. The least useful 
roads were those most persistently begged for ; and the upshot 
of it is that now we possess, scattered here and there through 
the country, the so-called "electoral railroads," lines which 
cost high and lack only two things to enable them to pay their 
charges, — passengers and freight. In most cases, a tramway 
would have sufficed, and more than sufficed. I once found 
myself the only passenger in a train on one of these youthful 
railroads ; and, on expressing my surprise to the conductor, I 
remember his answering, in a tone of great dignity : " Why 
should you wonder at your being the only passenger ? Yester- 
day we had none at all ! " 

The State, moreover, was not content with this building 
across country : it went in for purchase. It has bought, and 
at much too high a price, a set of small bankrupt lines in 
the west, and has united them under the name of Meseau de 
VJEtat. It proved a sad enterprise. The system has never 
been able to pay its expenses, and brings a heavy charge on 
the budget, ill-disguised by devices in the accounts. At the 
same time the government declared open war against the six 
great companies, and announced its intention of buying them 
out on its own terms. The attack was violent. The noto- 
rious Wilson, son-in-law of the President of the Republic, 
directed the fire. But the ammunition of the assailants — that 
is, their cash — had begun to give out, even before the crash of 
1882 came on them, and made their situation embarrassing in 
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the extreme. It was they, and not the besieged, who were 
obliged to capitulate. The companies, by way of encouraging 
the Deputies and Senators to accede to their terms, had given 
these gentlemen the free use of all railways in France at the 
nominal rate of ten francs a month. This was a sort of pre- 
amble to the new arrangement between the State and the com- 
panies, which was concluded by the contracts of 1883. These 
contracts imposed upon the companies, for the present, certain 
heavy charges. So far as our finances are concerned, they 
serve only to postpone to the future very serious dilficulties ; 
but at least we owe it to them that the State has not suc- 
ceeded in setting its heavy hand on some thirty thousand kilo- 
metres of railroad and a quarter of a million more of citizens. 

I have shown that the French economists, beaten in the field 
of free trade, have barely failed of defeat in that of transpor- 
tation. Elsewhere our defence has been more fortunate, and 
the enemy has in vain endeavored to make us give way. 

In the monetary question our success has been unequivocal. 
The great fall in the price of silver had compelled us to break 
with our bimetallic system, or at least, by suspending the 
coinage of our silver dollars, to stop the free coinage of both 
metals. This was no more than reasonable ; and French 
economists, with very few exceptions, agree that it would be 
foolish to try by laws or treaties to reconstruct the artificial 
system whose break-down has been the conclusive proof of its 
instability. We are not monometallists in the sense of wish- 
ing to exclude silver from circulation in France. Our three 
milliards of five-franc pieces do not trouble us, nor does our 
copper money : in this sense, we are not only bimetallists, but 
trimetallists. But we do not admit that two different yard- 
sticks can act at the same time as measures of value ; and we 
believe that it would be chimerical and harmful to endeavor to 
re-establish by force a precarious equilibrium between silver 
and gold. There are those, however, who tell us that this 
would become the best of worlds if only France, Germany, 
England, and the United States would permit free coinage of 
both metals at the ratio of 15^ to 1, both metals to be full 
legal tender. Among the eighty odd congresses which gathered 
at Paris in connection with our Exposition, there was a mone- 
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tary congress, at which the champions of the double standard 
hoped to make a decisive demonstration in favor of their prin- 
ciple. They came from London and Brussels, from Berlin and 
New York, from Madrid and from the Hague, and certainly 
made a formidable array, — Grenfell, De Laveleye, Dana Hor- 
ton, Foxwell, AUard, Otto Arendt, Moret, and others. But the 
small squad of French economists who were present at the 
congress (Levasseur, Fr. Passy, Cochut, Juglar, Coste, Du 
Puynode) repulsed the attack triumphantly. M. Cemuschi, 
who was in command of the bimetallists, had to cover the 
retreat of his troops by offering a prize of ten thousand francs 
for a set defence of the Cernuschian ideas. Even then he had 
to submit to the disappointment of finding that Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he had nominated as 
one of the judges on his prize, was so prudent as to decline 
this delicate task. Mr. Goschen may have remembered Lord 
Beaconsfi eld's remark, — that more men have been made mad 
by the monetary question than by love. 

The monetary congress was a public gathering, open to ex- 
pressions of opinion from any one. Another congress, of 
quite a private and exclusive sort, was distinguished by the 
presence of the most prominent representative of American 
socialism, Mr. Henry George. The opponents of the right of 
property in France make much noise, and your countrymen no 
doubt had taken at their word the revolutionary programmes 
which every once in a while promise us the nationalization of 
the land at the start, and at the end a grand winding up of 
the affairs of society. I suspect that Mr. George's illusions 
were thoroughly dispelled. Our socialists find some applause 
for their eloquence in certain workingmen's quarters, but their 
voice rings much less loud in the France of to-day than it did 
in the France of forty years ago. Agrarian socialism can find 
little favor with the masses in a country where, out of thirty- 
eight millions of inhabitants, seven or eight millions are 
already landed proprietors. Moreover, our peasants are not 
less shrewd than the rest of us ; and when they see that the 
men who are most eager to make the State the absolute master 
of all our interests are the very men who have always opposed 
with the utmost violence and recklessness every successive 
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government, the inconsistency of the thing puts them on their 
guard. Although many here are of a diEEerent opinion, for 
myself I think it certain that France has less to fear of social- 
ism from below than of socialism from above. 

In this presentation, which is both too short and too long, I 
wished to touch only questions which are essentially economic, 
and to leave aside the social questions. On both social and 
economic problems the French school tends to abandon the 
rigid lines of former days, and reacts against the flagrant ex- 
cesses of individualism. Along the middle of our century, 
Lamartine reproached the followers of J. B. Say with having 
no soul. I believe he maligned them ; but certainly such a 
reproach would be even less warranted now than in Lamar- 
tine's day. The spirit of fraternity spreads, and we have 
learned to speak to men not less of their duties than of their 
rights. From this point of view, our exposition on social sub- 
jects, which was hidden in a corner of the great exposition of 
industry and art, was in many ways attractive and interesting to 
those friends of the working classes who had leisure to study 
it. It has now come to be the turn of America to celebrate, 
by a demonstration of the same sort, an anniversary even more 
important than that of 1789 ; and I venture to make an appeal 
to the intelligent solicitude of the economists of the United 
States that the social subjects may have their place in the 
great exposition of 1892. But I anticipate somewhat in ex- 
pressing this wish. The time will be more opportune to make 
the appeal when we shall see published (they may be expected 
within a few months) the sixteen special reports of the jury on 
prizes for social subjects, and especially the official introduc- 
tion of the president of the jury, M. L^on Say. 

A. DE FOVILLB. 



